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The fable of the 
flying horse 


There was once a Horse, who paced and pranced with 

















such decorous grace and noble agility that it was happiness 


“e 


to see him. “ It’s a smal! matter of inherited skill,” he explained. 
** My earliest forebears discovered the art. My grandsires perfected 
it.” “* Wonderful ! ” declared the onlookers, “‘ And when it is a 
! ”° 


uestion of getting somewhere... quickly...?” “* Nay, na 
q g g q y 


said the Horse, “ I travel by plane.” 










Among the manufacturing nations of the world, this country 
has two notable advantages — for while the prestige of her 
handicraft and workmanship still lives... Britain has also 
a longer experience of mechanised industry than any. Her 
tradition has grown wings. TI feel this double influence in 
the wide variety of things they make, whether precision 
steel tubes or aluminium alloys, electric equipment or 
bows and arrows, bicycles or special paints, 


mechanical seals or traffic signs. 
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WANTED: MORE PATTERN AND COLOUR 


NOT IN A generation or more have women’s dress 
textiles been so freshly patterned and so seductively 
coloured as they have been throughout this astonishing 
summer. It seems that Lancashire has at last risen 
clear above its pall of smoke to recapture some of the 
artistry on which its reputation was originally 
founded. Those who live close to the industry may 
be able to point to the sources of this new inspiration, 
to those enterprising firms which have put their 
money on a lively design policy and to the tireless 
propaganda of the Cotton Board’s Colour, Design 
and Style Centre, but to the rest of us the sudden 
appearance on our streets of the new patterned 
cottons has been both surprising and refreshing. 

This decorative renaissance in dress textiles raises 
an issue which designers in every other branch of 
industry must be studying, for the closer design comes 
to the person the surer its influence on taste. A 
bright eye for colour and pattern in clothing will not 
long remain dim for all those other articles with 
which we surround our daily lives. 

The period of intellectual austerity in taste which 
was so noticeable among the pre-war “moderns” 
seems to be passing just as a host of other austerities 
have clamped down upon us. This is the designer’s 
opportunity—to launch a new tradition of pattern 
and colour in the decorative arts and the craft-based 
industries. We are not asking for rococo cookers 
or baroque adding machines, but we join with our 
critics when they suggest that there is something 


wrong with a generation which prefers the pallid to 
the robust and the anaemic to the full-blooded. We 
sympathise with the master potter who watched with 
dismay a group of art students select from his show- 
room his palest and most anonymous plate, and with 
the wallpaper manufacturer who is constantly asked 
by his customers for nothing more distinguished than 
porridge. But we part company with our critics 
when they suggest that the answer is to look over our 
shoulders to the patterns of our forefathers. 

We cannot repeat too often the call for a contem- 
porary style, whether in architecture, textiles, furni- 
ture or pottery. This is not crying for the moon, 
for our traditional skills are still with us—thanks 
perhaps in some measure to those very manufacturers 
who are often termed reactionary, for it has been in 
many cases their stubborn resistance to the ci-devant 
“modernists” that has kept alive the native skills 
and techniques in our craft-based industries. But 
technical skill is a sterile asset unless it is harnessed 
to creative talent. There is no reason to doubt that 
we have this creative talent, but it will never become 
apparent so long as we take our pick from any of 
half-a-dozen preceding centuries and fondly imagine 
that their styles can be appropriate to life to-day. 
If we are not to go down to history as the generation 
that did not know its art from its elbow, we must think 
again. This issue of DESIGN reports on some wel- 
come fresh thinking in the textile trade, among 
spinners, manufacturers and retailers. P. R. 
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STOCK LIST SELECTION : 3 


Recent additions with a commentary by P. Morton Shand 


FRONT COVER: Another example of the modern 
English line in motor engineering. Although this is 
the latest Riley model it evinces no imitative pan- 
dering to the nouveau riche vulgarisms of American 
“styling,” but is content to look like a fast, efficient 
and comfortable motor-car. All fussy details have 
been eliminated from its beautifully clean lines. 
Notice how the shape and position of the doors gives 
cohesion to the whole body and also imparts due, 
but not undue, significance to the running-board as 
the link between the front and back mudguards. 

I The design of warships has for many years 
exercised an increasing influence on that of passenger 
steamers. “Cruiser sterns” were widely adopted 
before the war and are now being followed by the 
“destroyer” type of bow, which had its genesis in 
the concave overhang of bowspritted sailing yachts. 
In several recent examples, as here, the armoured 
control tower of larger warships is echoed in a massive 
superstructure which assumes the form of a rounded 
four-storeyed bastion enclosing the navigation bridge; 
the open alleyways of the intermediate decks being 
correspondingly curtailed. The stepping down of 
the side plating of the upper deck in a series of 
capricious curves towards the stern seems a dubiously 
functional feature of this otherwise handsome 
vessel. 


2 Admittedly the problem of designing a satisfactory 
modern clock-face still remains unsolved. Neither 
Roman nor Arabic numerals are altogether appro- 
priate, nor is the more recent device of a series of 
large dots to mark the hours. The present design in 
anodised aluminium and Perspex is a compromise, 
and all in all is perhaps as good a one as has yet 
been forthcoming. With a diameter of only six 
inches it is a neat and well-made job of work, which 
is slightly marred by the rather coarse shape of the 
hour-hand. 

3 An example of bottle, label and stopper which 
really “belong” to and satisfactorily complete one 


another. All three have clearly been designed as 
integral parts of a composite whole, and with an eye 
to complementing and enhancing one another; and 
the same can be said of the cardboard cartons and 
display-containers. The grey-green and white label 
is well-lettered and well-shaped, with good space 
divisions between the various type-faces employed. 
The bottle itself has a pleasantly solid and sensible 
form, well emphasised by the sloping shoulders and 
the slightly domed finish of the black plastic screw 
stopper. 


4 This furnishing fabric is a type of closely-knit 
pattern which achieves an impression of elegant 
simplicity by masterly spacing and a fine sense of 
proportion. The first glance carries conviction of 
the skill exercised in both, for the eye instinctively 
falls on the blank spaces and is carried from them 
first to the isolated leaves, from them in turn to the 
horizontal leaf sprays, and only thereafter to the 
vertically enchained floral motifs. These intricate 
floral motifs are perhaps indirectly derived from those 
of Paisley shawls, but they have shed all traces of 
oriental influence without any borrowings from 
naturalistic sources. 


§ The present vogue for large pictorial motifs in 
dress fabrics, scarves, etc, is probably a passing phase. 
Motifs that legitimately belong to one field of design 
are rarely appropriate in another. Here we have a 
furnishing textile which successfully transforms a 
purely pictorial motif into a formal repetitive pattern 
on a deliberately small scale. This has been done by 
imposing a rather complex outlined form on a simple 
symmetrical shape: a characteristic modern device. 
As a result the motif chosen ceases to suggest tame 
archaeological copying, or even anything too 
specifically “Ancient Egyptian” ; nor could it possibly 
be mistaken for a modern Egyptian printed cotton. 
What animates the rhythm of this pattern is the 
centralising eye which pulls the triple silhouettes of 
Pharoahs’ heads into the right visual focus. 
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1 Presidente Perén; built by Vickers-Armstrongs for the Argentine Government 


4 Screen-printed furnishing satin (single colour on white) by John Lewis & Co Ltd. 
Designer, Margaret Simeon, MSIA 





2 Electric clock by Gent & Co Ltd. 
Designer, Fack Howe, ARIBA 





§ Fabric designed and hand-printed by Armfield=- 
Passano, Green and brown on white 








TEXTILES AND THE 


RETAILER 


New life in an old-established store 


Merchandise, packaging, shopfitting and advertising 


reflect a consistent design policy 


TO MOST PEOPLE interested in design, the name of 
Liberty’s suggests architecture in imitation Tudor 
style and merchandise which is more notable for 
quality of material and workmanship than for moder- 
nity. But Liberty’s has not always had this reputa- 
tion: in the 1890’s the light un-Victorian colours of its 
fabrics were widely known, and the style that was 
called Art Nouveau in France and Britain has always 
been known in Italy as Stile Liberty, so closely were 
Liberty’s wares identified with that progressive move- 
ment at the end of last century. 

Recent changes in the famous store suggest that 
it has not forgotten its old reputation; that Liberty’s 
directors today are interested in contemporary design 
as well as reproduction antique. They are evidently 
aware of the need for appealing to the younger 
generation without frightening away their older 
customers whose parents and grandparents have 
shopped at Liberty’s since the business was established 
in 1874; and in the last few years they have attempted 
to find a solution to the implied problem. The need 


for advertising in a contemporary style was realised, 
and in November 1947 the problem was put to 
W. S. Crawford Ltd, whose recommendations and 
services were subsequently adopted. The solution 
was not easy, however, for Liberty’s wished to be 
“different from the Oxford Street stores without 
trying to compete with the antiquaries of Bond Street 
or the fashion houses of Grosvenor Street.” 
Outward signs of their new policy were first seen 
in the daily Press. The L symbol originally designed 
by Ashley as a border for Liberty’s advertisements 
has, however, now become the firm’s house-mark. 
It is used in most of their printed matter such as 
posters, display cards, scarf and scent packs, menu 
cards, programmes and invitations for exhibitions 
and mannequin parades, stationery, dress and book 
labels, sample books and header boards—all of 
which have been redesigned in the store’s contem- 
porary manner. 
If improved advertisement layout was part of the 
continued on p. 6 


Modern atmosphere of the new Young Liberty shop is emphasised when contrasted with a section of the furnishing fabric gallery. 
The modern colour scheme is primrose yellow, grey and green, and fittings are in sapele mahogany and avordire, a rare, golden 
yellow South African wood. Tudor-type windows were deliberately concealed by the designer, Hulme Chadwick, ARCA, ARA@S, MSIA 






































A century of scarf design. The Paisley scarf, 1, has been 
printed and sold by Liberty’s for many years. It has been a 
consistent best seller, wearing out several sets of blocks—each 
set printing about ten miles of fabric. The circular patterns 
(“ring stripes”) are a variation of Indian 
motifs; the inspiration of all Paisley designs was Oriental. 
Recently, in introducing new scarf patterns for screen printing, 
Liberty’s have retained one link with the old, rows of small 
circles still forming an essential part of the design. The Adam 
& Eve pattern, 2, designed by Marie Chant, was put into pro- 
duction by Liberty’s in 1948. The Bouillabaisse pattern, 3, 
also by Miss Chant, is still newer. It is being printed on 
cotton squares for beach-wear 


arranged in rows 


First Liberty packs to receive the L treatment: below, box and 
label for Liberty’s private brand of perfume; right, a flat 
cardboard folder for scarves. The perfume box is silk-screen 
printed in cerise and grey on white. The folder—with scarf 
showing through a cut-out circle and so providing its own 
additional colours—is grey-green, with name in black 





NEW LIFE IN AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 


STORE: continued 


answer to Liberty’s problem, it was only part: goods 
of a contemporary character had also to be available 
to meet the new demands. Changes have been taking 
place inside the store. Buyers have been instructed 
to buy a proportion of contemporary merchandise 
which will appeal to the young and modern-minded. 
The fabric and scarf departments, already the most 
progressive in the store, have begun to show more 
prints which are contemporary and fashionable in 
taste. An entirely new fashion department catering 
for the younger, smarter woman has been established. 
This department, called the Young Liberty shop, was 
opened in July of this year and has a wholly modern 
atmosphere in complete contrast with the Tudor 
setting of the other showrooms. It was designed by 
Hulme Chadwick, and fashion goods sold there are 
well displayed, together with a small selection of 
goods of contemporary design from other depart- 
ments. The staff has been hand-picked, and only 
those who appreciate what the firm is trying to do 





Redesign has affected paper labels for garments (left, above) 


have been chosen. and for books as well as silk labels. Above, new patterns are 
The Young Liberty shop is already acting as a contrasted with the old (at bottom right) 

stimulus to the rest of the store, other departments oe 

considering it an honour to have their goods selected Old showcard and new poster (below, left), the latter designed 


by Ashley. In 1913, this showcard must have been considered 


for display there. Rapid as the pace of modernisation as advanced as the tea-set advertisement of the same date 


has been in the last two years, however, the directors 


are well aware that a more far-reaching scheme is To current Press advertisements for Liberty’s (below), consistent 


now called for. The foundations have been firmly use of Perpetua type gives a distinctive house style. In many 
laid and it will be stimulating to see a new conception instances, the designer of the products illustrated is named 
of Liberty’s built upon them. &. &. 4. 
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TEXTILES 


AND THE MANUFACTURER 


The first Design Centre 


Exhibitions in Manchester keep the cotton industry informed of design developments 


in many countries and in a variety of industries 


by J. Cleveland Belle, Director of the Centre, and D. H. Tomlinson, Deputy Director 


FOR MORE THAN eight years it has been popular 
practice at the Cotton Board’s Colour Design and 
Style Centre to judge a visitor’s receptivity to the 
Centre’s ideas by how soon he says, “I wish my wife 
were here; I am sure she would enjoy all this.” The 
Centre was started, at a particularly difficult point in 
the country’s history, with a thoroughly businesslike 
purpose. It believed that good design meant better 
business; a belief which at that time was far from 
prevalent. There was no Council of Industrial De- 
sign then and even in the industry which it served the 
idea of a Design Centre for cotton was not regarded 
with universal approval. 

When Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of the Cot- 
ton Board, conceived the idea, he believed that—at a 
time when everything must be done to improve sales 
of cotton overseas—a design centre could serve a 
double purpose. It could work to improve the 
standard of design on cotton and thus improve sales 
of cotton fabrics, and it could, by its very existence, 
bring additional prestige to British cotton. 

The cotton industry had already taken a lead in 
other directions: there was the Cotton Board itself, 
and, for technical research, the Shirley Institute. The 
idea of a design centre was less readily accepted. Not 
all the questions came from firms who took no in- 


terest in design, but many from those who believed 
that their machinery for investigating design trends 
was satisfactory. These firms were, by existing 
standards, design-minded. To them it seemed that 
any centre which planned to raise the overall stand- 
ard of design could do little to assist{them. They 





Cotton displayed with pottery and wallpaper 
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THE FIRST DESIGN CENTRE: 


continued 


believed that it could even damage their business by 
raising, or attempting to raise, competitors’ standards. 
Before the Centre opened in 1940, Sir Raymond 
appealed to the industry for a deferment of final 
judgment until experience had been gained. If the 
approval of the industry could be gauged today it 
would almost certainly endorse his original idea. 

At the time of the first exhibition—original designs 
for textiles by fine artists—probably only 20 per 
cent of the industry fully approved and appreciated 
the Centre’s aims. It was understandable that, on 
the basis of a first exhibition of designs which in- 
cluded the work of John Piper, Henry Moore, Vanessa 
Bell and Graham Sutherland, the industry should 
regard the Centre as arty. Despite the prejudice that 
had to be overcome, a number of designs were sold. 
One in particular, by Graham Sutherland, is still 
being printed and is one of the most successful selling 
lines this fabric house has carried. 

Before the war the cotton industry’s reputation 
was for quality at a price. The sales that mattered 
were bulk sales. During the war there was an in- 
crease in the home production of cheap cotton cloths 
within overseas markets. It was obvious that British 
cotton would have to compete at a high as well as a 
medium level. The prestige built by top-grade 
merchandise would add to sales of cottons in lower 
categories. 

Many cotton manufacturers were increasing their 
production of rayons; a number of pessimists were in 
no way embarrassed at that time to admit that in their 
opinion cotton was finished. Synthetics, rayon in 





A recent display of Stead McAlpin furnishing fabrics 





particular, they believed were the fabrics of the future. 
From the outset the Centre had a double prejudice 
to fight. 

One of the original aims of the Centre was to raise 
cotton to the status of a fashion fabric. If cotton 
could be accepted by the couturiers of the world, 
Britain would be able to sell high-priced cottons of all 
kinds in the qualities which only this country could 
produce. At that time Britain’s couturiers were cut 
off from fabric suppliers overseas. With the close 
co-operation of friendly manufacturers, ranges of 
cottons were worked out to couture standards. One 
converter who had built his reputation on silk prints 
was persuaded, when silk disappeared, to use fine 
cottons and to print “silk” designs on them. When 
these silk-type cottons first appeared in London col- 
lections, they created a sensation; until then it had 
been generally believed that a good design was too 
good for cotton. 

By aiming in this way at the top, we helped to make 
cotton—the washing fabric—an essential part of 
fashion. Its success in the one field drew attention 
to the fibre in all its forms. It was accepted, not as a 
substitute for silk, wool or rayon, but as a fibre with 
its own characteristics. 

The success of cotton at this level has meant that a 
consistently high standard of design must be main- 
tained. The Centre does all it can to influence young 
designers. Close contact has been developed with 
art schools and students, and both students and 
qualified designers are advised and put into touch 
with manufacturers whose handwriting they will suit. 
One designer, famous for his woven and printed fur- 
nishing fabrics, was introduced to a firm who for 
years had specialised in the production of household 
textiles, and for them he designed a range of dress 
fabrics which produced the biggest individual success 
in the mass market in Britain for many years—a suc- 
cess which has to some extent convinced the cotton 
industry that design will sell cotton fabrics. The 
designs through which this firm achieved their suc- 
cess were the work of a designer who was a complete, 
original artist, and not a copyist: it is unfortunate that 
the influence of his work has been so strong that other 
manufacturers have tended to copy the manner of his 
designs rather than the working method by which 
they were produced. 

In over eight years the Centre has staged 47 
exhibitions. All of these have been planned to 
stimulate interest in design and, in Sir Raymond 
Streat’s words at one of the opening ceremonies, “to 
enlarge the opportunities for the exercise of judg- 
ment.” Each exhibition has been staged to provide 















































































































































To textile design, other forms of decorative design are complementary: a point made in this exhibition by showing furnishing 


fabrics and decorated pottery side by side 


the cotton industry with information of different 
kinds under several rough headings. First, there 
have been exhibitions to provide design inspiration; 
exhibitions of designs for textiles by fine artists, by 
groups of designers or art students; stimulating ex- 
hibitions of Yugoslav peasant clothes and of historic 
embroideries from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The problem of design for textiles is different from 
that of design for furniture or light engineering. It 
is concerned not with function, but with decoration. 
Though the quality of the fabric is important, the test 
Does it work ? means very little. Sales managers who 
sell furnishing fabrics can be relied upon to tell us 


that 98 per cent of the women who buy furnishing 
fabrics buy designs which include roses. To many 
of these sales managers, this is proof that no 
change in design of furnishings is required. It is 
regarded by the Centre as proof only that what is 
required largely by overseas markets is a design which 
carries about it something British. Traditional 
British furnishings of the chintz type always sell; but 
if sales are to be increased, contemporary furnishings 
with a similar British appeal must be produced—an 
appeal as characteristic as that of a French perfume 
or a Scots tweed. In both dress and furnishing 
fabric, slavish copying of French designs will not 





Two early exhibitions: first Yugoslav peasant costumes, then flower paintings, as inspiration for cotton design 


THE FIRST DESIGN CENTRE: 


continued 


increase the sales of British fabrics overseas. 

The American industry, for example, is well 
equipped to produce copies of French designs ex- 
tremely quickly, if these are what Americans want to 
buy. Britain needs to provide fabrics tuned to the 
taste of individual markets which carry with them a 
British handwriting. 

Several exhibitions have been held at the Centre to 
encourage manufacturers to study the problem. Ina 
recent exhibition of furnishing fabrics by Stead, 
McAlpin & Co Ltd there were fabrics which clearly 
suggested Britain, either in the character of the motif 
or in the high standard of printing associated with 
this country. Most of the fabrics were chintzes 
based on traditional designs—enormous _block- 
printed florals, designs from the original blocks by 
William Morris, superlatively engraved roller prints. 
To emphasise the fine drawing, British china, which 
made use of similar motifs, was introduced into the 
exhibition. Here the Centre received the fullest 
co-operation from Copeland, Wedgwood, Minton 


and Doulton, among other potters. 

In April an attempt was made to provide the fabric 
industry with a picture of the work in other comple- 
mentary fields, when the first exhibition to be built 
around an industry other than textiles was held. The 
basis of the exhibition, which Gordon Russell opened, 
was the products of the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd. Boldly patterned papers for the American mar- 
ket were shown alongside tidy stripes, spots, plastic 
florals and abstracts for the home market. Carpets, 
furniture and china were lent by leading manufac- 
turers and a number of fine printed and woven cotton 
furnishings were included. The whole exhibition 
was planned to give a view of contemporary British 
domestic design, and an impression of the types of 
modern interiors into which many export fabrics have 
to fit. 

The atmosphere in which British export fabrics 
have to take their place is important. In addition to 
providing a British handwriting, export cloths have 
to fit in with specific market preferences. This 
Centre is not yet backed by any really large research 
machinery, but through contacts with British repre- 
sentatives overseas a continuous flow of samples from 
foreign markets is received. These are built, 
periodically, into some of the Centre’s most valuable 
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The Centre’s latest show—last Fuly—brought together 5000 cuttings of dress and furnishing fabrics from a dozen countries 


exhibitions. During eight years there have been 
13 shows devoted to such collections of samples. 
The latest, which opened in July, contained 5000 
cuttings from 12 countries. As far as possible, 
specific market information—price, width of cloth, 
sales in a particular market—was given. Manufac- 
turers were able to weigh other countries’ products 
against their own; where available, cuttings were 
given to manufacturers for further comparison. In 
this exhibition the two largest collections were from 
France and America. The sections devoted to these 
countries were as comprehensive as it was possible to 
make them. From America, for example, there were 
3000 samples representative of printed and woven, 
cotton and rayon, dress and furnishing fabrics. There 
were new synthetics, cotton made-up garments and 
bedspreads. This section of the exhibition was 
designed to give as far as possible a picture of Ameri- 
can taste and styling methods. Examples were 
shown of the full-colour advertisements used by 
manufacturers to bring their products to the atten- 
tion of both the retail trade and the consumer public. 
In the Swedish section of this exhibition most of the 
fabrics shown were furnishings. In order to make it 
clear just why Sweden produces furnishings with 
sharply defined motifs or varied textures, contem- 


porary Swedish furniture was included, lent by the 
Swedish Institute. 

Occasionally exhibitions are held, devoted solely 
to the products of one market. There have been in 
the past exhibitions of Americana and there was an 
exhibition of furniture by the Nordiska Kompaniet 
of Sweden. 

Manufacturers in London often urge that the 
Centre’s exhibitions should be taken there. It is 
probable that the reason is not so much that they 
wish manufacturers in London to be informed, as 
that they want publicity in a wider sense for their 
fabrics. But the Centre was devised to be of service 
to the industry at the source. The indirect publicity 
which cotton gets from the Centre’s exhibitions is at 
the moment of more value than purely promotional 
shows would be. The promotion of British cotton 
will have to be undertaken in the future, but it will be 
a separate problem requiring a different technique. 
Such promotional exhibitions will have to be sales 
exhibitions designed for the wider audience visiting a 
sales centre. These, as we have seen it, are not 
primarily the function of the cotton Design Centre. 
The Centre’s work indeed is where the industry has 
to deal with its endless problems—on the solution of 
which so much of Britain’s future depends. 


II 


TEXTILES AND PLASTICS 


Design and the material supplier 


Why “misuse-development” must be prevented 


RIGHT USE OF right materials is a cardinal point of 
good design. It concerns the manufacturer who 
makes an article and the consumer who uses it. It 
concerns also the supplier of the materials—even 
though his name will probably be unknown to the 
ultimate buyer of the article; for nothing will lower 
the reputation of a material more quickly than 
inappropriate use in ill-designed products. It is in 
the material supplier’s interest to see that what he 
supplies is used in the right way; indirectly at least, 
product design is his business. 

The risk of misuse occurs with old materials like 
wool and wood as well as new materials such as 
plastics and light alloys, but it is greater with the 
newer materials because they have no accepted sphere 
of application to control their uses, no traditional 
aesthetic style to guide their treatment. Realising 
this, some of the more progressive material suppliers 
have made serious efforts to erase bad impressions 
which misuse had already created. In the United 
States, the largest suppliers of moulding powders and 
other plastic raw materials have been “steering 
public taste by instructing their customers, the 
moulders and fabricators, in the right uses of their 
products. The Rohm & Haas Company, producers 
of Plexiglas, have published for the benefit of their 
customers [which, in the long run, means their own 
benefit also] a series of handbooks on design, on the 
special lighting and optical properties of the acrylics 
and on the correct methods of fabricating, forming 
and machining Plexiglas. The house magazines of 
the other great plastics material producing companies 
are showing the same concern for the end-product.””! 
They exercise noticeable care in the selection of 
applications of their materials for illustration. 

In Britain, too, the information services of the 
plastics suppliers have wisely allowed discretion to 
temper their natural enthusiasm for their own 


materials. With the aim of preventing a post-war 
boom in misapplications of plastics, British Industrial 
Plastics Ltd published, during the war years, advert- 
isements with informative copy, of which this extract 
is typical: “IMITATIONS AND PLASTICS: Itis 
a pity that when new materials come along there is 
always somebody who wants to make them look what 
they’re not. You couldn’t have anything much more 
satisfactory than the smooth finish and beautiful 
colour of many plastic articles, yet so often have 
there been attempts to make them look like walnut, 
mahogany, marble or some other natural material. ... 
Choose plastics for the jobs they can do best . . . not 
because they can be made to look what they’re not.” 
More recently, the same firm’s booklet Versatility, 
intended to promote the use of BIP moulding powders, 
has sought to promote their right use by pointing 
out that they “do not take the place of traditional 
materials,” and that “moulding powders. . . are not 
cheap in comparison with traditional materials such 
as wood, stone, clay and the common metals.” 
What’s What About Plastics, a recent publication 
of Halex Ltd, has already been noticed in DESIGN 
(June, p. 24). Though intended mainly for sales- 
people, it gives a concise guide to the many types of 
plastics available today and the various classes of 
product for which each is suitable: to this extent it 
provides useful basic information for the manufacturer 
or designer who is considering the use of plastics. 
In another field—textiles—where both old and 
new materials are concerned, Courtaulds Ltd have 
set up a Use-development Organisation. This is 
responsible for “finding and developing uses for new 
products, and finding and developing new or im- 
proved uses for established products.” It is recog- 
nised that “use-development work is Jong-range, 
representing a far-sighted policy.”* Even with 
materials that are scarce, uses for which they are pre- 
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Fabric designs commissioned by a firm of spinners to show weavers how their yarns can be used to the best advantage 


eminently suitable are established during the period 
of scarcity, so that when supplies improve the sales 
departments can be sure that their promotional 


efforts are on technically sound lines. Courtaulds 
realise that “sisuse development must... be 
avoided at all cost. . . . If a new fibre is used for a 
purpose for which it is not suitable, its development 
will be considerably retarded, and it may take many 
years to erase a bad impression.” The need for a 
design advisory service is implicit in the idea of use- 
development, and is accepted. 

A further illustration of a material supplier’s 
interest in product design is provided by a more 
specialised textile firm, R. Greg & Co Ltd, manufac- 
turers of fancy yarns. Their yarns pass through 
several distinct stages before they reach the con- 
sumer; generally they are woven by one firm, 
then perhaps finished by another and printed by a 
third; often they are made-up into garments by yet 
another. Greg’s realise that design is nevertheless 
their affair. The spinner and doubler must produce 
the right yarn, and the manufacturer must use the 
right weave to bring out the best in it. To quote 
from a leaflet which they issued recently, “the textile 
designer should have a working knowledge of fibres, 
their handle, strength and pliability, and the powers 


I “Plastics Merchandising in the USA,” by Paul Reilly. 





of refraction of the various yarns to be used in the 
make-up of his design. As the potter knows his 
clay, the textile designer should know the effect of 
twist in yarn on the handle and draping qualities of 
a fabric, and the ability of the fabric to absorb and 
reflect light.” Putting their belief into practice, 
Greg’s have commissioned a fabric designer, Margaret 
Leischner, to demonstrate the right way to use their 
yarns in the production of quality fabrics. Their 
own specialists, in collaboration with Miss Leischner, 
design yarns for the particular fabric she has in mind. 
“Design in textiles begins at the yarn—not at the 
fabric, and certainly not in ‘the finish’.” 

The need for more firms in the textile industry to 
adopt a similar outlook is realised both in this country 
and in the States. The National Cotton Council of 
America found it necessary, a few years ago, to point 
out that “the styling and designing of fabrics begins 
in weaving the grey goods and carries through dyeing, 
printing and finishing operations. In America, the 
cotton mills have not been very active in creating new 
weave constructions”’; but if garment designers and 
manufacturers had the opportunity to select more 
appropriate materials, “improvements in_ style, 
design and fabrication” of the end-product would 
follow. A. D. 


Sales Appeal, London, May 1947 


2 “The Functions of a Use-development Organisation in the Textile Industry,” by H. A. Thomas. Journal of the Textile 


Industry, Manchester, August 1948. 


8 Study of Agriculture and Economic Problems of the Cotton Belt, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947. 
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AN INCREASE OF four pages in the size of DESIGN 
enables us to begin, this month, a new feature: 
“Design Overseas” will provide a picture-digest of 
design developments throughout the world. Among 
sources of material for this and future issues we 
gladly acknowledge the design journals and specialised 
journals of many countries. Where appropriate, 
they are named in the captions accompanying our 
illustrations. 


Textiles from Scandinavia 


“The Waves,” printed linen furnishing fabric (left) 
was designed by Stig Lindberg for the Nordiska 
Kompaniet, Stockholm department store. From 
Form, Stockholm, no. 3/1949. 


Below are two examples of the souvenirs collected 
by the Scottish Committee of the Council of Indus- 
trial Design in Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland 
to show Scottish craftsmen that hand-made products 
can be simple in design and contemporary in spirit. 
The cushion cover is blue, with floral pattern in 
white; the headsquare is printed with Hans Andersen 
fairy tales in the form of book pages—complete with 
illustrations. Both come from Denmark. 
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Anatomy and the designer 


Design changes of a radical nature can be brought 
about by a reconsideration of the anatomical structure 
of the body in relation to objects used; examples 
shown here come from a range of tools, handles and 
machinery produced by Professor Zdenék Kovar, 
working at the School of Industrial Art at Gottwaldov, 
Czechoslovakia. Scissors designed for women workers 
in a shoe factory (top), and scissors with a spring are 
contrasted with a normal pair. The same designer’s 
saw-handle makes it easy to hold a saw at the best 
angle. From 7var, Prague, no. 4/1949. 


The Swedish chairs (below) are the result of collabor- 
ation between scientist and designer. Dr. Bengt 
Akerblom of the Anatomical Department of the 
Karolinska Institutet, Stockholm, laid down certain 
principles for the construction of chairs in Standing 
and Sitting Postures (published in English by AB 
Nordiska Bokhandeln, Stockholm). The principles 
formulated were based on three years’ research into 
the height of seats and the question of back support. 
The conclusions were that chairs should be lower and 
the back well supported. Gunnar Ekléf, of Nassjé 
Stolfabrik AB, has applied the principles in these 
chairs, which he expects to market shortly. From 
Form, Stockholm, no. 3/1949. 








DESIGN OVERSEAS: continued 


A machine from Holland, 


a machine tool from America 


The Fridor Stitchmaster sewing machine has a built- 
in motor controlled by pressure of the right knee 
against a folding handle. Space between the base 
and the “‘arm” on which the fabric rests facilitates 
work on socks, sleeves, etc. The machine is enamelled 
in a restful shade of green and has a zip-fastened case 
of green fabric, with stiffening of light metal and 
padding at the sides. Designed by Flem, The Hague, 
in conjunction with Swiss technicians. From 
Holland Shipping and Trading, Rotterdam, 9 May 
1949, and the makers, The Fridor Factories (formerly 
Waldorp Radio Ltd), The Hague. 


In the machine tool—the Monarch lathe (below)—all 
gear castings are combined with the leg in a single 
body making a vertical block on the left, “suggestive 
of sturdiness and of what the Americans term 
‘operator assurance’.” The lathe is finished in 
oil-resistant enamel, “which retains its appearance 
and protective qualities under machine shop con- 
ditions.” From “Design Trends and the Style of 
Machine Tools,” by Tibor Haas, AMIMechE, AFRAeS, 
in The Engineers’ Digest, London, July 1949. 











New patterns in rolled glass 





A DIFFICULT PROBLEM confronts the glass manu- 
facturer who wishes to treat the surface of glass so 
that light can pass through it but it cannot be seen 
through. A pleasing pattern may not be functionally 
successful, for by patterning and thus breaking up the 
surface of flat glass, transmitted light is scattered: this 
scatter of light must be controlled, and control depends 
on the character of the pattern. 

Constructional glasses fall into two main groups, 
transparent glasses such as polished plate and flat 
drawn sheet glass which afford clear vision, and 
translucent glasses such as cathedral and figured rolled 
glass which provide privacy. Clearly, it is in the 
latter group only that the question of pattern arises, 
for here the surface is given either a slight texture 
or a deeper impression according to the scale of 


Argent Borealis 


light-diffusion required. To increase the existing 
range of figured rolled glasses, Pilkington Bros Ltd 
have introduced three new patterns, named Argent, 
Borealis and Cross Flexon. 

Because this is a highly specialised field of design, 
it may be interesting to trace the evolution of the new 
patterns from drawing-board stage to production. 
They were first roughly drawn and then made up in 
prototypes of transparent material, on which the final 
decision to go into production was based. Finished 
designs were then prepared and sent to the roller 
manufacturers, who inscribed the patterns on cylin- 
drical steel rollers. The roller for Argent pattern is 
illustrated at the top of this page. 

Figured rolled glasses are made by a continuous- 
flow process in which the molten “metal” flows be- 
tween two rollers, their distance apart being adjusted 
to give the required thickness. In order to withstand 
the constant high temperature in manufacture, they 
are made of hardened steel, water cooled. The 
bottom roller usually carries the pattern, which is 
impressed upon the molten glass as it flows between 
the rollers; thus the top surface of the glass is left 
smooth to facilitate eventual cutting. 


Cross Flexon 








REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


by > D. Cooke, Industrial Officer, Council of Industrial Design 


THE FACT THAT achievement of high standards of 
design and quality in consumer goods can contribute 
to economic prosperity is well illustrated in a study 
of the industries for which Switzerland is famous, and 
it is particularly interesting to examine the factors 
which have led to design development in Swiss 
industry. 

The manufacture of high-quality paper, followed 
by important contributions to the development of 
printing, are the earliest traceable beginnings of an 
appreciation of fine workmanship in Switzerland. 
Starting in the seventeenth century, the influx of 
Huguenot refugees who founded the Ziirich silk 
industry, made another important contribution to the 
industrial prosperity of the country; and the high 
standards of quality in printing already attained at 
that time had an influence on the textile industry 
which to this day maintains a world-wide reputation. 

In 1460 the first Swiss university was founded in 
Basle, which thus became a centre of science and the 






Perfect form out of function: 
adjustable ship’s propeller by 
Escher-Wyss AG, Ziirich 
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arts; and although the country cannot lay claim to 
many great national artists, it offered hospitality to 
the royal painter, Holbein, and claims the distinction 
of being the birthplace of two outstanding historians, 
Bachofen and Jacob Burckhardt, whose treatment of 
history is noteworthy for its cultural background. 

In the field of design, these early influences were 
strengthened in a unique manner by a widespread 
appreciation of precision engineering and craftsman- 
ship, which arose from climatic conditions that 
prevented the agricultural population from obtaining 
a steady income from the fields throughout the year, 
and turned the summer farmers into winter craftsmen. 
Enterprising manufacturers were quick to realise 
that an outworking system was the key to the develop- 
ment of the watch and clock industry (for long 
virtually a Swiss monopoly, and still so for quality). 
In this way precision tools were brought into the 
homes of the peasantry and an appreciation of crafts- 
manship was instilled into their lives. In order to 
maintain reasonable standards of living, the outworker 
had to develop a high standard of accuracy in his daily 
work, which undoubtedly developed his critical 
faculties and an appreciation of quality in manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. 

Coupled with the development of hydro-electric 
power, the Swiss hotel industry began to flourish; 
the necessity for labour-saving devices in hotels and 
in the home again created demands for accurately 
dimensioned domestic appliances of good appearance. 
The high standard of cleanliness apparent in every 
Swiss home, and the absence of smoke and dust, have 
established a pride in the house which is not found in 
countries where coal is the main industrial fuel. 

The specialised training of young designers in such 
schools as the Kunstgewerbeschulen is largely directed 
towards expanding these instincts into channels of 
direct service to industry. The average course of 
three years for the student entering about the age of 













































A close study of the operator’s convenience has resulted in Locomotive for the Bernese Alps Railway Company has operating 
advances in loom design and appearance weight of 80 tons and top speed of 125 km per hour 
16 is based throughout on the development of latent graphy are always directly encouraged, and a brochure 
critical faculties in practical ways. The study of ultimately emerges which is the result of co-ordinated 
colour and texture, of art, and of the mechanics of efforts in several departments. 
production in furniture, textiles, fashion and en- In the early stages of training in the furniture school, 
gineering design, are developed in the third year into the student has access to a range of articles drawn 
a commercial appreciation of industrial design in its from both traditional and contemporary work in 
widest sense. aluminium or plastic, all of which can be dismantled. 
For example, the furniture-design student is The exact details of each part are then transferred to 
presented with an exercise based on plans prepared the drawing-board, giving a thorough grounding in 
in the school’s architectural section, and must design construction. The student acquires a sense of self- 
the whole of the internal equipment and fittings for a reliance and a sound knowledge of technique, as he 
bank, school, block of flats, or whatever project has is always encouraged to translate his own ideas in his 
been chosen. The plan is developed into a three way. 
dimensional model, and pieces of furniture are made While there is no evidence that all the students are 
in the workshops, furnishing fabrics woven in the ultimately absorbed into industry, there is no doubt 
textile section; the student being given complete that in Switzerland the work of training the young 
freedom of expression in thought and material. designer has a bearing on the production of goods 
At the next stage, the school photographic studio with a high export value: a value due to their reputa- 
is asked to produce pictures for a brochure intended tion for excellent quality and design. 
to sell the articles so designed, the photographs The Swiss Werkbund contributes by means of 
being regarded as a means to acommercialend. The publicity and the staging of small exhibitions to the 


study of methods of layout and the use of good typo- general appreciation of design, a recent example 
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REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND: 


continued 


being the exhibition, “Good Shapes,” which was 
staged at the Basle Fair, 1949 (DESIGN, August, p. 8). 

In general, the product designer in the factory has, 
thanks to his competence, a high status, and normally 
he assumes responsibility equal to that of other 
executive members of his firm. The examples of 
Swiss products illustrated—from the heavy electrical, 
textile and domestic industries—are evidence of the 
strong influence which the designer exercises in these 
fields. It is also obvious to the visitor that the 
country has a highly developed sense of the impor- 
tance of first-class display and packaging for the 
promotion of sales. 

In the Basle Fair, the most prosaic products were 
presented in exciting and novel ways, which main- 
tained the visitor’s interest throughout. For example, 
a knitting-wool display was of great interest as it 
employed humour together with a realistic atmosphere 
in which, although the product was kept in the fore- 
front, the display technique gave life to its presenta- 
tion. This type of work is very much in evidence in 
shop-window display in the cities, and is a further 
example of the keenness in all the various aspects of 
design which is manifest in present-day Switzerland. 

Not only have the Swiss a_highly-developed 
critical sense in design applied to their own produc- 
tion, but they are equally criticial of the goods which 
other countries manufacture—and increasingly con- 
scious of the demands which the end of the seller’s 
market has imposed upon industry. 





MAAG gear testing equipment by MAAG Gear-Wheel Co 
Ltd, Ziirich 
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Two more examples of a high standard of design in diverse 
industries. Above, precision drawing machine with parallel 
sliding by steel ribbons; by O. Key AG, Ziirich. Below, 
ladies sports shoe by Bally AG, Ziirich 




















Industrial Design Abstracts 


These Abstracts—published weekly since January 1947 in mimeographed 


form—are now incorporated in DESIGN as a regular feature of this journal. 


They are selected from publications in the Library of the Council of 


Industrial Design, a note on which appears on page 22. 





The letter appearing in the title of each 
abstract indicates the form of the publi- 
cation from which that abstract is taken: 
[A] -article-or articles in a periodical; 
[B] book; [P] pamphlet; [S] supplement 
or special number. Place of publication 
is London unless otherwise stated. 





DESIGN: GENERAL 


Art schools in Switzerland [A] 


Discussing the relation of function and 
beauty, Max Bill speaks of the need for 
organisations such as the Swiss Werk- 
bund to influence industrial producers 
by exhibitions and other means, and 
particularly to encourage the training 
of industrial designers. He warns 
against the danger of such designers 
producing a superficial, pseudo-modern 
style, and outlines a proposal for funda- 
mentally reforming the Swiss applied- 
art schools to fit them to train industrial 
designers. Only pupils who have 
completed technical or craft apprentice- 
ship should be accepted, classes should 
be smaller, and a wide general culture 
should be provided—to include, for 
instance, mechanics and physics in 
addition to normal art-school subjects. 
Werk, Zurich, August 1949. 


Canadian Design Index [P] 


A guide to creative design in Canadian 
manufactured articles has been pre- 
pared from the Canadian Design Index 
maintained by the National Gallery of 
Canada. In a foreword, Donald W. 
Buchanan discusses the position of the 
industrial designer in Canada and gives 
details of the requirements to be 
satisfied by an article before its inclusion 
in the Index. The range of products 
covered includes furniture, lighting and 
radios, utility tableware, household 
appliances, transport and farm equip- 
ment, packaging and brushes. A list 


of designers and information services is 
appended. 
Canadian Designs for Everyday Use: 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
1949 (§2 pp, II 84in., 50c). 


Furniture design surveyed [S] 


A 30-page feature on contemporary 
furniture design in Europe and America 
is introduced by George Nelson and 
extensively illustrated. The close link 
with modern painting and sculpture is 
brought out and the influence on form 
of materials which can be used either as 
structural or tactile media is discussed 
with special reference to chair design. 
Three important design influences 
considered are the handicraft look, the 
machine look and the biomorphic look. 
Examples are given of the tendency for 
storage units to become increasingly 
architectural and for the furniture to be 
built into the room. 
Interiors, New York, July 1949 


Medallions today [A] 


The poor repute into which the art of 
medallion-making in France has fallen 
is not the result of modern techniques, 
but of a dearth of first-rate artists. A 
movement to engage the interest of 
well-known sculptors such as Belmondo, 
Corbin, Iché and Auriscoste has revivi- 
fied the art and produced some excellent 
medallions, many of them com- 
memorating contemporary figures or 
events. 

Art et Industrie, Paris, No. 16 (1949) 


TECHNICAL BACKGROUND 


Aluminium containers [A] 


The range of shapes and types of 
impact-extruded aluminium containers 
has been greatly increased by the 
development of new machines. A 
Continental-built machine installed by 


H. G. Saunders & Son Ltd, Southall, 
can form containers up to 4in. diameter 
and 14in. long. All the units are pro- 
duced complete with patterning or 
decorative fluting in a single operation, 
and there is almost no effective limita- 
tion on the cross-sectional shape or 
proportions. Typical examples include 
a container for Pyrex baby feeding 
bottles, fine capillary tubes and tubes 
for sprays, and the double compartment 
cylindrical pack. 
Packaging, August 1949. 


Cooker construction [A] 
Recent specifications for electric cookers 
from Electricity Area Boards show a 
tendency to return to the heavy cast 
cookers, and to reintroduce legs to the 
detriment of appearance and at only a 
small saving in price. Castings may 
stand up to heavier wear than sheet 
metal, but against this a cracked casting 
is almost a complete loss, whereas it 
is comparatively easy to straighten a 
bent section of sheet metal. In addition, 
the problem of de-enamelling sheet 
metal has now been solved. 

Electrical and Radio Trading, August 

1949. 


Foil in packaging [A] 

The moisture-resistance and light weight 
of aluminium foil make it an excellent 
packaging material for spare parts for 
radios, aircraft and the motor industry. 
They are ready for use without cleaning 
off a layer of heavy grease and arrive 
without any corroding of the surfaces. 
Aluminium foil is used extensively for 
food packaging, a recent development 
being a shallow box made by folding a 
sheet of foil so that it is liquid-tight 





Coffee-pot designed by F. S. Lack for 
Aluminium Goods Ltd, Toronto. (From 
Canadian Designs for Everyday Use) 
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DESIGN ABSTRACTS: 


continued 


without soldering. It can be used as a 
combination of package and tray. 
Materials and Methods, New York, 
July 1949. 
Scientific glassware [A] 
New types of glass with special pro- 
perties are constantly being required to 
meet the demands of new forms of 
scientific research. The properties of 
laboratory glass, however, still need 
improvement in resistance to changes of 
temperature, and in surface finish. The 
soldering of glass to metal is the subject 
of research. Recent Czech develop- 
ments in these fields are described, 
particularly the new KS (K-avalier 
S-azaya) glass, which can be soldered 
to platinum. 
zechoslovak Glass 
No. 3/1949. 


Review, Prague, 


Screen-printing on ceramics [A] 


Ceramic transfers produced by screen 
printing give a more full-bodied effect 
than if the lithographic method is used 
because the actual ceramic enamel is 
screened. The extra thickness of colour 
makes it possible to apply the transfers 
to the dark grounds of various forms of 
glassware. It is also possible to print 
direct on to circular articles. Screen 
prints are superior to most labels as 
there is a possibility of greater freedom 
in the design. Details of the method 
of application are given. 

British & Colonial Printer, 22 July 

1949. 


MARKETING BACKGROUND 


Hardware for Belgium [P] 


The demand in Belgium is for casseroles 
in bright aluminium, in complete sets 
of half a dozen utensils of different 
sizes. The lids must fit inside the 
casseroles and not just rest on the top. 
Two handles in insulated material are 
required; it is useless to offer long 
metallic handled saucepans. Generally 
British aluminium utensils are too thick 
—the Belgians prefer a thinner gauge 
metal. 
A Report on the Market in Belgium 
for United Kingdom Hardware, Board 
of Trade Special Bulletin, 4 August 
1949. 


Selling to Canada [A] 


In a 19}-page survey, Scope analyses 
the problems of the Canadian market. 


Observers from cities all over the 
Dominion report on the reception of 
British goods there. Critical comment on 
capital equipment suggests that a closer 
approximation of British and American 


engineering standards would be an 
advantage. Preferences in colour and 
style in consumer goods (dress and 
furnishing textiles, footwear, pottery, 
toys, sports goods, garden equipment, 
cars, bicycles) are briefly noted. 

Scope, August 1949. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


American silver [B] 
The development of American silver- 
ware and its relation to English designs 
is traced, with emphasis on its racial 
and cultural background, in a book of 
this name. There are 60 black and 
white plates, and four in colour. 
American Silver, by John Marshall 
Phillips: Max Parrish, 1949 (128 pp, 
9 < 64in., 15s). 


American tradition in glass 
design [A] 


An account of the Ressler collection of 
tumblers shows how American crafts- 
men imitated the designs of European 
glassmakers until about 1840, after 
which they created original designs, 
differing in colour, pattern and texture 
from those produced overseas. Many 
patterns in use today are described and 
illustrated. 

American Home, New York, August 

1949. 
Beardsley and the line-block [A] 
Aubrey Beardsley was the first well- 
known artist deliberately to adapt his 
designs by means of line etchings for 
their production by photography and 


printing, and for this reason he had an 
important influence on the technical 
side of graphic art. Through him the 
etched zinc plate became a universally 
recognised method of reproduction. 
Graphik, Stuttgart, No. 6/1949. 


Canals and canal boats [S] 


Canals, a feature of British transport 
for nearly two hundred years, are the 
subject of a special number of the 
Architectural Re They possess 
many characteristics of great indivi- 
duality, amongst them the vivid rose 
and landscape decorations of canal 
boats and of their cans and dippers, 
and the shapes of the bollards of wood 
and iron on the banks. The Narrow 
Boats themselves, largely standardised, 
though with minor regional differences, 
are beautiful craft, perfectly adapted 
to their purpose, and suggestions are 
made for their retention in any future 
plans for the canals. The development 
of canals for pleasure, and the design 
of amenities in keeping with their general 
character, are also discussed. 
Architectural Review, July 1949. 


Rural crafts [B] 


Woodland and building crafts, and the 
other crafts of the small community, 
are examined both historically and in 
their relation to contemporary society. 
The conclusion deals with the debt of 
technicians to the crafts, and their place 
in modern trade. 

Rural Crafts of England, by K. S. 

Woods: Harrap, 1949 (267 pp, 

84 = §tin., 15s). 





COUNCIL OF 


THE LIBRARY of the Council of In- 
dustrial Design provides the services of 
a specialised library. Its 2,300 volumes 
include all the more important books on 
industrial design as well as general 
technical works on industries in which 
design plays an important part. 

In addition to the books, some 270 
British periodicals—trade, technical and 
general—are taken, including a small 
number of export journals which are not 
on sale in Britain. The Library also 
subscribes to 150 foreign periodicals 
dealing with, or touching upon, indus- 
trial design. All these are available for 
consultation in the Library. 

A press-cuttings file is kept, contain- 
ing information about industrial design. 
It provides an up-to-date reference ser- 
vice, especially for new developments 
which have not yet been recorded in 
book form. 

The Library is at the service of every- 
one interested in design: not only 


INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN LIBRARY 


manufacturers and designers, but 
writers, lecturers, teachers, students 
and voluntary organisations. Books may 
be borrowed, either direct or through a 
public library in conjunction with the 
National Central Library, without 
charge and without formalities for a 
month (except in the case of new books 
in great demand, for which the period 
may be shortened). Non-current copies 
of foreign periodicals may be borrowed 
for a period of seven days when they 
are available. The Librarian (T. J. 
Kirkpatrick, AL A) is always ready to be 
consulted about suitable books, and 
reading lists on special subjects are 
available. Practically all books reviewed 
or referred to in DESIGN can be con- 
sulted by Library users. 

The Library was founded in 1946 and 
is constantly expanding. It is now the 
most complete collection on industrial 
design from which books may be 
borrowed. 








Aluminium increases the payload 
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The pure colour and pleasantly rounded contours of this 






















radio cabinet moulded in ivory Beetle for McMichael 
Radio Ltd. arrest instant attention. Note the absence 
of the conventional fret. The speaker outlet is through 


slits concealed under the fluting, 





swept right round to the back 


of the cabinet. 


Beetle combines beauty with practical properties important to radio and electrical manufacturers— 
high dielectric strength, good insulating and high non-tracking properties. Beetle offers a wide range 
of beautiful colours ranging through the pure primaries to the palest of pastel shades for producing 
translucent, semi-translucent and opaque mouldings. For electrical components, where the same 
properties are required but price is a first consideration, choose opaque Scarab, the economical, 
easy-moulding wood-filled powder now available in a new range of pastel shades. From a light 
switch to a radio cabinet there is available a suitable grade of Beetle or Scarab, coloured or plain, 
and the B.I.P. Technical Service is always on call to help you choose the right material and to 
ensure the best results 


Beetle and Scarab Moulding Powders conform to the Standards laid down in B.S.1322. 


BEETLE .» SCARAB 


AMINOPLASTIC MOULDING POWDERS 





Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 1 Argyll Street, London W.1. 


BEETLE and SCARAB are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 




















LETTERS 


TO THE 


EDITOR 





Sweden’s “homely” style 


SIR: It appears to me that Mr Reilly 
(DESIGN, June, p. 11) has based his 
conceptions of Swedish design on a few 
types of export furniture instead of 
considering examples from all branches 
of industry in relation to their produc- 
tion and function. 

To understand a trend in design in 
any country, I feel it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of the background 
of life against which it is set—in 
Gropius’ words “design is neither an 
intellectual nor a material affair, but 
simply an integral part of the stuff of 
life’—and this is doubly important in 
the case of such an isolated country as 
Sweden. 

The suggestion that Sweden’s depen- 
dence during the war on the German 
economy gave impetus to the spread of 
the Heimat style can have little support, 
since raw-material exchange was the 
main basis of trade. 

The “homely” style of Swedish 
furniture and tapestry is, I feel, the 
logical outcome of the particular con- 
ditions of production and demand: small 
dispersed units working on traditional 
lines to supply a people intensely 
conscious both of tradition and its 
relation to such apparently remote con- 
siderations as landscape and climate: he 
who begrudges the Swede his colourful 
rag-mats and plant-adorned walls has 
not spent a long dark winter in this vast 
country. 

“Logical solutions to domestic 
problems” are to be found in profusion 





A “logical solution” to one Swedish prob- 
lem is this railcar, used during slack 


months when 
complete trains 


traffic does not justify 


in the average Swedish home, since 
greater co-operation between the house- 
wives, architects and manufacturers has 
been effected. 

The insincerity which Mr Reilly 
attributes to Swedish designers really 
belongs to those who imagine that a 
style can be separated from its back- 
ground, and in this respect I think even 
the contemporary idiom must continue 
to reflect regional trends within its 
more general conception. But that is 
another story! 


Liverpool CHARLES DAWSON 


® Paul Reilly comments: I quite 
agree that a style cannot be separated 
from its background. That is why it 
is sO important that we, in Britain, 
should develop our own contemporary 
tradition and not reproduce at second 
hand Continental styles which we do 
not understand and which bear little 
relation either to our historical back- 
ground or to our present way of life. 
I may have over-emphasised the war- 
time economic ties between Sweden 
and Germany but we should be aware 
of the danger of seduction by the cottage 
modernism to which I referred. 


Design in tricycles 


s1R: We noticed in DESIGN (May, p. 8) 
a picture of a shopping trailer and 
tricycle. . . . Such a vehicle has been 
made for at least 20 years by our 
subsidiary Company, The Unique & 
Unity Cycle Co Ltd, Birmingham, who 
originated practically all the designs in 
connection with children’s tricycles, 
both chain drive and front-wheel drive, 
in the last 50 years, and who are well 
ahead in this respect now—as no doubt 
you would agree if you visited our show- 
room here and our Design Department. 


WALTER LINES 
Director, 


London, SW19 Lines Bros Ltd 


@ We accepted Mr Lines’ invitation, 
and made first-hand acquaintance with 
“The Largest Toy Factory in the 
World”—a factory which has played a 
large part in the transformation of 
Britain’s toy trade, during the last 30 


years, from predominantly import to 
predominantly export business. There 
we saw a whole block, as large and well 
equipped as many small factories, 
devoted entirely to design and prototype 
development. Lines Bros, we learned, 
employ an architect to design their 
dolls’ houses, a sculptor (RA exhibitor) 
to design dolls’ heads, and an ARCA 
to design dolls’ dresses. 

We learned also that chain drive is 
favoured for children’s tricycles on one 
side of the Atlantic, and front-wheel 
drive on the other: Lines Bros—selling 
on both sides—offer both types. A 
recent addition to their range represents 
a development from the tricycle with 
shopping trailer: it is a tricycle which 
has its own shopping platform and does 
the same job without the need for a 
separate trailer. 


EDITOR 





Lines Bros’ photograph of their latest 
shopping tricycle, referred to above 


A retailer on retailers 


SIR: I have been looking at the windows 
of furniture shops in recent months 
with complete astonishment and dismay. 
The sensible and restrained designs of 
utility furniture have suddenly been 
replaced with the abominations we had 
to put up with in the years before the 
war : it seems that some of us have not 
learnt very much in the last 10 years. 
Mr Maurice A. Wimble’s letter in your 
July number I consequently found very 
interesting. Furniture is not my business 
and I know nothing of the trade, but I 
do not think Mr Wimble is quite right 
when he puts the blame entirely on the 
manufacturer. 

I have a retail jeweller’s and silver- 
smith’s business in a fairly large, 
prosperous provincial town. It was the 
policy of my business in the years before 
the last war to try and sell, so far as 
possible, not only good articles, but 
well-designed ones. We took a great 
deal of trouble over this, not just be- 
cause we liked well-designed things 
ourselves, but because it showed us 
good returns. We pleased our cus- 
tomers and established something of a 
reputation for ourselves. 

My experience as a retailer is broadly 
that the public, generally speaking, 
have not much taste, good or bad. A 
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small number know what they want 
and are prepared to insist on it. The 
majority, however, are uncertain, par- 
ticularly if they are going to spend a 
reasonable sum of money (whether it 
be on furniture or on silver) and are 
usually only too pleased to be advised 
by a competent and knowledgeable 
salesman. It is no more trouble to sell 
something of good design than of bad: 
the public will usually buy what is 
offered. 

As I see it, then, the retailer is the 
key man; blame the manufacturer for 
the shocking designs he produces if 
you like, but the retailer is equally 





culpable if he buys them. A stiffer 
attitude on his part would soon persuade 
the manufacturer to think again and do 
better. It seems to me that we 
retailers lack knowledge. Although we 
are supposed to know our job, the 
majority have not very much idea about 
design; but we lack more than that, 
we lack courage and vision and tend to 
be conservative and just a bit lazy. We 
do not have to buy just what we are 
offered but can pick and choose. 

In my own industry, a Government 
in its wisdom has put a strangling 
premium of 100 per cent purchase tax 
on good design. This means that the 
average retailer cannot buy many new 
goods because the price is so extor- 
tionate. Consequently, in the years 





since the war we have been buying and 
selling largely second-hand articles 
which are tax free, and many of them 
should have been put in the melting- 
pot years ago. In spite of all this, there 
are several manufacturers in the industry 
who, with a great struggle, are producing 
extremely good contemporary designs. 
They are not hard to find, and we can 
buy from them if we can afford to. ... 
The furniture business does not work 
under such a heavy penalty of purchase 
tax, and there must be, as in my own 
trade, some manufacturers who will 
produce well-designed goods. 


IVAN TARRATT 
Director, 


Leicester George Tarratt Ltd 





METHODS AND MATERIALS 


continuing the former “Design and Production” feature of DESIGN 


Colour gravure and 
colour photography 


TO THE RANGE of equipment available 
to British printers there may shortly be 
added (at £25,000 approx.) a four-colour 
photogravure machine, the Holbein, for 
which a speed of 3,000 sheets an hour is 
claimed. This machine will print 
sheets from 22 30in. to 36 §2in. 
and is intended mainly for the repro- 
duction of paintings and colour photo- 
graphs, in plates, greeting-cards, labels 
and heavily illustrated periodicals and 
commercial printing. 

The Holbein has been designed by 
Carl Schiinemann, who came to England 
under Board of Trade sponsorship in 
1946. Mr Schiinemann has designed 
many gravure machines in use on the 
Continent, including the plant at Leiden 
on which colour plates of a notably high 
standard of reproduction are printed 
for Future and other books produced 
by Leathley Publications Ltd. Mr 
Schiinemann is now a director of this 
firm. 

The prototype Holbein machine was 
recently demonstrated to the Press. On 
this occasion, E. Kopley, Director of 
the International Bureau of Master 
Printers’ Federations, spoke of its use- 
fulness in the growing field of colour 
printing, and added: ““The most recent 
processes developed by Kodak Ltd 
will make it possible within two or three 
years for any amateur to use colour 
photography as he now uses black and 
white; ...he can have as many 
colour prints on paper as he likes.” 
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Kozena quilt and (right, on larger scale) a sample of its filling 


Wool—and air—in quilt-filling 

THE USE OF A “fleece” of specially 
processed wool, in one piece, distin- 
guishes the Kozena quilt from conven- 
tional patterns. In these, the filling 
material is usually eider-duck feathers 
or (in the cheaper quilts) wool clippings, 
or some similar fluffy material; and this 
filling is trapped in small separate 
pockets formed by quilt-stitching the 
two outer covers together. Within 
these pockets it is usually loose, with 
nothing to prevent it from forming 
lumps and gaps instead of remaining 
as a loosely and evenly packed layer 
of heat-insulating material. In the 
Kozena quilt, the filling is of wool in 
light-weight form, consisting of fibres 


loosely interlaced to form minute air- 
pockets. This “fleece” is sandwiched 
between the outer covers, which are 
then sewn together, so that it is firmly 
stitched to them and cannot move about 
inside. The covers can be in a wide 
range of materials. 

The method of construction deve- 
loped by Kozequilt Co (London) Ltd 
enables the quilt to be washed without 
ill effect—a particularly useful feature 
in cot quilts (one sample has been 
washed six times with no apparent 
deterioration). Moreover, the absence 
of loose filling reduces the possibility of 
small particles causing irritation to 
sufferers from asthma or hay fever. 


H, D. B. 
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Design for digestion 


DESPITE the flowing curves which are 
common to both, the two chairs illus- 
trated on this page are far apart in 
time. That on the left was shown in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851: after 
nearly a century of unrecorded adven- 
tures it was found on a dump in Ashtead, 
Kent, during a recent salvage drive. 
From there it was rescued by Ernest 
Race Ltd, who have now restored it, 
following the original method of up- 
holstery as closely as possible. Its 
frame is made of iron bars and there is a 
brass label (still intact) which describes 
it as: “Dr Calvert’s Digestive Chair. 
Manufactured by J. Woolatt. Derby.” 

The other chair was designed by 
Dennis Lennon, MC, ARIBA, director 
of the Rayon Design Centre, for the 
Centre’s recent exhibition, Background 
to Design. The designer has evidently 
been “having a go,” and he has 
succeeded in producing an unusual 
shape for the display of rayon furnishing 
fabrics. Whether he has produced a 
Digestive or an Indigestive Chair is 
another question; but it is more com- 
fortable to sit in than one might, at 
first glance, expect. 


Education by poster 


The number of people who see Bureau 
of Current Affairs wall-sheets today— 
though it may be less than when BCA 
was ABCA and half the nation was in 
uniform—is still considerable; and any 





1851 


effort which the Bureau makes to in- 
terest its readers in design can be valu- 
able. We welcome, therefore, BCA 
Map Review No. 86 (1s 6d), in which the 
design-evolution of the telephone is 
traced in pictures and captions. 

We welcome at the same time 
another, more specialised, scheme of 
education-by-poster — Vogue's staff 
training series, intended mainly for 
retail salespeople, but also for manufac- 
turers and art students. The Vogue 
posters (four a quarter: 3 guineas a 
year) deal primarily with fashion, but in 
showing how clothes should be worn 
with the right accessories, they alsc give 
a grounding in taste to people who may 
be able to influence the consumer’s 
choice. 


North and south of the Border 


A Scottish correspondent writes : 

“The general level of stand design at 
the Scottish Industries Exhibition— 
held in Glasgow in September— 
appeared to be higher than usual, but 
how much of this impression was due 
to the excellent planning of the entrance 
and central avenue and the skilful 
placing of the prestige stands thereon, 
and how much to a genuine improve- 
ment in stand design, was difficult to 
assess. 

“The name of Basil Spence was 
foremost amongst the architect-de- 
signers whose work was represented, 
for, in addition to being responsible for 
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the entire planning of the exhibition, his 
office co-operated with several other 
well-known designers in the production 
of a very large proportion of the major 
stands. For example, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries had a double-deck stand 
designed by Basil Spence with interior 
display by Albert Smith, and some 
notable pieces of sculpture by Tom 
Whalen: four small displays by Albert 
Smith dealing with ICI inventions and 
developments in Scotland were of 
special interest. 

“Away from the main avenues, the 
stands were subject to a standard shell 
scheme and there were no particularly 
interesting attempts at design—though 
atrocities were rare.” 


Another exhibition past, and more to 
come: Heal’s, London, recently put on 
a display of some of the furniture, 
furnishings and panelling designed and 
executed by Heal’s Contracts Ltd for 
the motor vessel Taiyuan, built for the 
China Navigation Company. 
Sponsored by the Institute of 
Packaging, a National Packaging Ex- 
hibition is being held in the City Hall, 
Manchester, from § to 15 October. 
Closing date of the Council of Industrial 
Design’s Textiles and Textures Exhi- 
bition has been postponed to 21 October. 
Another Council of Industrial Design 
exhibition, Design in Business Printing, 
will be held from 3 March to 10 April, 
1950. Printers, print designers and 
users are invited to submit specimens. 


Models—and realities 


Why are models of nineteenth-century 
locomotives and pre-1930 aeroplanes 
so much more interesting than their 
modern counterparts ? The question is 
prompted by a visit to the Model 
Engineer Exhibition: the only logical 
answer seems to be that it is the repro- 
duction of intricate detail, in miniature, 
that gives models their chief interest— 
and contemporary design, for one reason 
or another, hides all intricacies beneath 
smooth cowling. 

Most of the models in the exhibition 
had been made as a hobby, but Sir 
Frederick Handley Page pointed out 
in his opening speech that model- 
making is an essential stage in the 
development of engineering designs. 
He mentioned that when the Wright 
brothers were designing the first 
aeroplane, they made miniature wings, 
six inches by one inch, to help them in 
their preliminary experiments: and the 
aircraft industry today tests all its 
theories in model form. 

The standard of workmanship in this 
year’s Model Engineer exhibits was 
superb, and it was encouraging to learn 
that ten per cent of them were made by 
people still in their teens. Is this a 
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good omen for future appreciation of 
design? A youngster who makes for 
himself a model Pacific loco or Schneider 
Cup seaplane will learn something 
about efficiency and beauty: which is 
more than he would have done, a 
generation earlier, from making fret- 
work pipe-racks in the shape of Spanish 
galleons. 

The exhibition coincided with the 
jubilee of one of the best-known of all 
modelmaking firms, Bassett-Lowke Ltd. 
It was in 1899 that W. J. Bassett-Lowke 
founded his business in Northampton; 
for the last 50 years it has played a 
large part in the improved standard of 
scale modelling. Besides the famous 
trains and ships, admired of youthful 
eyes, the firm has made many commer- 
cial and architectural models, and 
models for Service training also. 

Mr Bassett-Lowke has long been a 
member of the Northampton branch 
of the Design & Industries Association, 
and his own house, designed by Peter 
Behrens in 1926, was the first example 
in this country of the modern movement 
in architecture. 


Engineering assortment 


By contrast with the best of current 
models, the Real Thing, as seen in the 
Engineering & Marine Exhibition, 
proved rather disappointing, perhaps 
because the exhibitors’ interests were so 
diverse that they seemed to lack any 
common theme; and almost certainly 
because the stands were even more 
miscellaneous in design. Many of 
them were quite unworthy of the pro- 
ducts they displayed. 

Among the most impressive exhibits, 
in appearance as well as sheer size, were 
the glistening aluminium funnel for a 
cross-Channel steamer on the stand of 
British Aluminium, and the compact 
but powerful 150 b.h.p.) diesel 
shunting-engine shown by Fowler’s of 
Leeds. There were many marine 
engines in the exhibition, but Meadows’ 


were almost unique in having a name- 
plate whose lettering enhanced their 
appearance instead of marring it. 
Some of the smaller exhibits—radar and 
other instruments—were among the 
best in appearance-design. 


About DESIGN 

Many readers have shown a friendly 
interest in the changes which have been 
made in the layout of DESIGN. These 
are the work of Stuart Rose, MSIA, as 
consultant typographer and layout-man. 
While Plantin 110 is retained as our 
standard type-face for body matter, 
headlines are now set in Perpetua Bold 
with the name of DESIGN on cover and 
title-page in Perpetua Bold Titling. 
These handsome letters in the classic 
tradition were developed by the Mono- 
type Corporation from Eric Gill’s 
drawings for Perpetua, executed be- 
tween 1925 and 1929. 


The leading article in last month’s 
DESIGN referred to a “‘reported order 
by the United Nations’ headquarters” 
for Swedish furniture. At the time of 
going to press, we were unable to 
obtain confirmation of the _ report 
which had appeared in the furnishing 
trade Press); subsequently we obtained 
the following statement from the 
London Information Centre of United 
Nations: ““The Headquarters Planning 
Office tells us there have been no orders 
placed for furniture for the permanent 
building. Enquiries have been made 
for catalogues from both Swedish and 
British firms.” 


Tailpiece 


Sad but true story: not long ago, a 
typographer designed a booklet for an 
engineering firm, to be printed in black 
and yellow throughout. The client 
insisted on changing this to black and 
pink—a change which the designer 
considered to be no improvement at all. 
Pressing for an explanation, he found 
that the firm’s managing director owned 
a string of racehorses: black and pink 
were his racing colours. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

DESIGN is obtainable, net price 2s (or 25s 
a year, post free, from DESIGN Subscrip- 
tion Department, HM Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, London SE1, or branches) 
or through booksellers. 


ADVERTISING 

Small advertisements can be accepted 
at 2s per line (minimum 6s); box 
number, Is extra. A limited number of 
display advertisements can also be ac- 
cepted; details on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW 1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. 
This service is gratis and incurs no 
obligation. 


‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 


CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London 
SWio 
FLAXMAN 1822 


PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 





Typical toy steam-engine of the 1890's .. . 
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and one of the earliest Bassett-Lowke models, the Black Prince of 1902 
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YELLOW RIVER 


Not the Yellow River of China — just any one of 
the many ‘ yellow ’ rivers of the Tropics. Man has 
To him 
it has meant life, and it is due to this instinctive 


always settled as near water as possible. 


reasoning that many rivers have been venerated as 
gods—Father Tiber and Mother Ganges—arbiters 
of life and death. The peoples who dwelt on their 
banks had no means of realizing that the same 
waters from which they drew their life brought also 
death, killing them in their thousands because they 
or their animals polluted them with the bacteria 
of cholera, dysentery, typhoid and other plague- 
causing diseases. Even in Europe and America, 
amid all the amenities of peacetime civilization, 
river and stream waters threaten the lives of millions 
of dwellers in the great cities. Fearful epidemics 
may be caused by infected drinking water. Diseases 
may be spread by contaminated swimming-baths. 
More than ever to-day do these dangers threaten 
the health of man, woman and child. Luckily the 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


British chemist has developed weapons with which 
to meet them, particularly in the use of chlorine 
for the sterilization of water. Credit for its first 
systematic use for this purpose is due to the late 
Sir Alexander Houston who employed hypochlorite 
during a severe epidemic of typhoid at Lincoln in 
1904. His successful treatment attracted attention all 
over the world. Later the use of chlorine gas in place 
of hypochlorite solutions was developed. This is the 
method mostly favoured nowadays. Chlorination is 
particularly valuable in areas where the water supply 
has become contaminated. The British chemist is 
constantly at work improving methods for main- 
taining the health of the nation by ensuring that its 
water supplies are safe. The British chemical 
industry—the first in the world to 

manufacture chlorine upon a com- 

mercial scale — can be relied upon 

to provide an adequate supply of 

both chlorine and hypochlorites. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Can I interest you in tattoo? 
Twining hearts?.. Allied flags?..Billet doux? 
A wild rose?.. a mailed fist? 
On your nose... or your wrist? 
Or a Type Z N.P.K. Phillips Recessed Countersunk-head 
Self-tapping Screw! 


G.K.N. of course, are interested in all kinds of fastenings. We make so many different 
kinds of Screws, Bolts and Nuts, Rivets, Washers, etc. that it takes a number of large sized 
catalogues to give a comprehensive idea of them all. But a short cut through any assembly 


problem is to remember that... 


ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN (p ve N 
ABN 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED. ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath Street, Birmingham 18. 


BOLTAND NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston. South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
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